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LETTl^Ti OF TFAXSMrrTAL. 


Dkpahtmknt ok the Inter ion, 

» BruEAU OF EnncATioN, 

WnshJtifjfo}} , Octohfr^S, ini/i. 

Sir: In most of tlu' States some attempt is made t-o teach asjri- 
cultiiro and rural donuNstic economy to hoys and ^irls of hi^h scliool 
aire and over whose advaac(*ment in the ordinary scliot)! subjects is 
of hif^h S(*hool ^rado or l(*ss. In sonu* Statics the attc'inpt has l)oeii 
made to do this work only in the rcirular county, townslii|), district, 
and villu^m hy^h schools, modifying or adding to their traditional 
eoiii'sos of study as has seemed ne(‘essary ‘to ndnpt them to this 
purpose. In other States s(*parato schools have l)eoii estal^lished in 
which these* sul)j(*cts are* made the center of tlie course of study, 
and all othci^ ?nil)jects are organized around them or ilre .eounted 
merely im idental. There is stih doul)t among thoughtful educators 
as to which plan is the l)0st am[ as to which should l)c u<lopted as 
t he norm. Tliere are those who helieve that all rural schools should 
1)0 s() rea<ljust(ul and redirected as to mak(*. agriculture and rural 
ecotTomic subjects the central subjects in their course pf study and 
proi)aration for intelligent and successful rural life their chief aim. 
These poo|)le are of the opinion that all t he clfildren of any community 
should be educated in- the same schools, or there will he great danger 
of social eleayage along vocational lines.' Others hold that the ^>cst 
results. in those subjects can ho luul only in schools organized and" 
siipporto<l for this special purpose. Whatever may l)e done in the 
ordinary hi^h schools, they believe th(*re should he separate selioo^s 
of agrieidturo and home economics at least for thedargo numher of 
hoys and girls who for many .reasons can not conveniently attend 
the ordinary schools. - ^ 

d'ho separate high school of agricurture and rnral domestic oco- 
nonii<'s has been tried outmn a larger s(‘uh^ in Georgia than elsewhere 
in* this country, with one St atc-sirpported" school in each congres- 
sional district.^These schools, Opened un 1007 ami 1008, have now 
heeii in session long enough to make the history of, their work and" 
their results worthy of carcTul stud'^ \ ^ 

Tlie manuscript transmitted herewith tjmbodies the . results of 
snich a study made at first hand hy C, H. liane and D. J. Crosby, of 










THE DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS OF 
GEORGIA. 
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I. HISTORICAL 

In Accordance with the roconnuendutions of tlio late Gov. ]s. M. 
T(‘itc 11, the GeiicraLAssc'nihly of Georgia, at its session in the summer 
of 1906, piissed a hill providing for the establishment and inainto- 
naneo of one m^ustrial and agricultural scdiool in each of the 11 
congressional (listri<?tsof tlie State. These schools w<^re to ho branches 
of the “States college of agricuilturo, a dopartnioiit of the University 
of Georgia/' uiul the general hoard of trustees of the university was 
eliarged by law to “exercise such supervision as in tHeir judgment 
may bo iieot^sary to socuro unity of plan and efficiency in said 
schools." 

Thu governor, to wliom authority was given to* appoint trustees 
for tlie schools and, together with tlio trustees, to receive donations 
of land, buildings, and money for i\u'. schools, and to locate them', 
i'allcd into eonferonco Prof. J. S. Stewart, of the UnivonMty of Geoi^a, 
and Mr. D. J. Crosby, of the United States Office of Experiment Sta-i 
tions, to iissist in ifreparing a counse of study, and Mr. W. G. Smith, 
of the Ignited Stivtes Bureau, of SoiL, to, assist in selecting suitable 
farms for the solioqls. 

^Aetings were^lfcld in each district to- discuss the proposed cur- 
riculum and the gonoral plans for the schools, and then each county 
w*is asked to bid for the location of the school in its respective dis- 
trict. Much interest w»ks manifested in the now schools, and in 
nearly every district there was sharp competition botwoon several 
localities for the location of the school The bids wore liberal, run- 
ning from S25,00(yin cash and 30(5 acres of land up to $60,000 in cash, 
3U0 acres of land, free electric lights, water for five years, and sewage 
disposal The total value of the accepted bids was estimated at about 
$850,000.* They included $439,000 in cosh, one building valued at 
$14,000, and 3,2l4 acres of land. 

The following table lists the accepted bids. 


1 The rejected bids amounted to fully os much e^tn. 
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niSTniCT a^^ricitlti:ral schools of oeoroia. 

Hiihjnr lonitioH of tujr\ntU}irn} ftrhools. 


I iff . 


li promii^ I promUil. ! other ilonatimi'i promisod. 


Kirxt. 

Siiiii'-hor^ 


UMI 

Siy'ond.. ’ 

Tif'on 

tWi.iino ; 

;iiM) 

Tliinl . 

■ *.nierjcn'( . . . 

iit.ixm ' 


Fourth.. 

CiiMiilIl.ill 


:a'u 

Fifth.... 

M-tiri.*-- .... 

1 

iw 

Sixth. •. 

lt.irnr-\ illr 

.M.oni) i 

:tuM 

S**vi*ntji. . 

ClrtltU-r .-^IK lUj;-. 

' .Vcn'h'inii' HMk',; 

J 111 



t*o\ (lornii- . 


Ekhiti. . . 


t “* V . 

:t(Mi 

NitUh 

. ' ( lllk-Vllh' 



Toith . - . 

1 < ' 1 1 hll 


2'*n 

Klt'xriilh. . . 

1 tu'lL-l.l-. 


.lixi 


Klw'tric lik*hi<. ivutor ^or five ymrs, 
M'wernKt’. 
l>n. 

P<>. 

I'o. 

IH.. ' 

I 


■ iH^st. tif till* districts tin* school sites were sel(M*ted in the full of 

1 !)()(> or eiu’ly III '<i'> tliiit hiiildinj; ojicrntious could foncurd 

jimmjitly. An nrcliitcci wjis cnij)loycd to jtrcjmn* ]>lans for tlft* nciH 
d(*mic huildinj^s iiiui the lioys' nml ^ii’ls' dorinitorit's, and a lan(lscn])o 
e;ard(*Mcr assistcti in ju’epai’inj^ nhins for tlu* ^rounds’nnd in S(*l(M'tin«; 
sites for tlic'huildinj^s. 

I lie list of schools, as (imillv loeatt'd, with the names of jirincipids, 
-^s ns folk>\vs: . , - 

l>isfr>rt OffDruh }irttl srliOoJu. 


l-i>cut inn. 


I'riiicipnl. 


'Siat('St*Min V. M. Ilowiiii. 

Tilt I'M... •. S. 1.. UnvLs. 

AmiTirus J. M. I’nlliim. 

. Carrollton... . . J.lLMrtson. 

MonrtH' J. II. Wjilker. 

Ilurnr'ix iltt* | \V. II. Maxwell. 

I’owiicr Springs. . | II. It. Hiict. 

■Mailison ' \V. il. Aertv. 

ClarKesville i M. 1‘. f lav. 

liranite Itm ^ 5. T. Mri'lee. 

nouplas ' J. \V. I'oweil. 


Oik* of tlu* schools, that in the (*l(*V(*nth ilistri<*t. had its^uildings 
eoinj>h*t(*d in tiiiu* to o[x*n in tlu* fall of I1M)7; t*ight other schools 
o]>eiu*d in tlu* early months of M)()S: and tlu* r(*maininj;: two hegan 
work in the fall of- 1 !M)S. 

W hil(* jirovision was imuh* in tlu* organic a<*t of these sejiooLs^or 
the accej)tanc(* of < Iona t ions of land . money, and o^her property 
net*d(*t,l in (*(|ui])j>ing tlu*in, there was luithing in the act to prevent 
the us(* of tlu* mnint(*mme(* fund for the erection huildings and thel^ 
})urehas<* of e<piipnu*nt, and sonu* df tlu* s<*lu)ols for which inadequate 
funds had l)(*<*n doUat(*d have h(*en eomj)(*lle<l to draw heavily upon 
th(*ir nminlenaiu*e funds for improvements. The maintenance^ fun^s 
came at tiiNt entindy from f<*(*s derived from the inspectiori of W- 
tiliy.ei*s, oils, and other nrti(*l(*s subject to ins|>eetion by the State 


I- irsI . , 

'Ihlnl.. . 
Koiiith.. . 
Ktflli... 

Sixth 

.S4*vi'nth... 
Kichlh... 
Ninth.. 
Toil ti. . 
Klevrnth... 


^ inSTOHirAl,. g 

_ (l('partmcnt of' agricultun', and tlic first v(>ar niiioimtrd to aliont 
AO.OOO for each school, h’ut. as tlie needs ,.f-|lie s. lua.ls increased (l,o 
geiM'ral asseinhly sui)pleniented tlieir funds and in 191()'gav(> them an 
*. ininual apj)ropriation of SIO.OOO eacli. 

, riie agricultural schools are intermediate between the rural ele- 
menta'rv sdtooLs and the State uolh'ge of agricidturc. In the beo-in- 
mug one course of stmly was outlined for all of the .s.'lvools, and it 
was e.\i)ected that only such pupils as had linished tin- sixth grade in 
the elemenlnry sch(H)ls wo^M be adinit„t(Ml rc'gularly to thein, hut 
, from a desire to secure large nnmhers of 'students and to meet the 
varying needs of the sefmal districts tju- ciimcula were sooij niodilied 
considerably, preparatory eomscs were intrddiiced, and in some cases 
giaduation n'Cjuirenu'nis wcri' consideralily ndaxed. -'^('onsidered as 
. a unit in the educational system of llu- s^iate, ibe schools did not fully 
uificulate ('illn'r with thi' eonnuon schools ladow or with llu' Slate 
college of agriculture above. ' 

To remedy this condition, a commit te(» was appointed from I he Stale 

,, ^ (ollege of agriculture to revise the course of study and make other 
rmiininendalions for (he sidiools. The commit tee met with the prin- 
cipals of the ao-riciiltural schools a[ Athens on April ItML’, and 
(■Is recommendations were discussed and adopteef at (his. niei'ting. 
Ihe recommendations of the committi'e .d(>manded' adhermice to (he 
letter of (he law concern.ingeiunpletion of the sixth grade for entrance, 
elimination of preparatory courses, attention increased to laboratory 
work, -and the teaching of natural science with special reference to 
applicatj^s in agriculture and home economics. In addition it \Tns 
^ recommeiHled that the faculty of the agricultural .sclihols should bo 
niado up as follows: • 

(1) Tliej)rinei|.al, who. Ilie coiiimillee I liiakn. slieaM l.e an Cj'lncali.r with ail acri- 
(.Miliural 

(2) A tc*a('h<T of a^riculf nr(‘. ‘ . . . ' 

(.^) A tca<'hor of srionro, whit KhotiM hr n man rnpahlrjof i)n)h*«Hor of 

a^TU'uIturo. » 

(1) A tcachor of matluimatirfliuid fann mtvhanirs. ' \ ^ 

(5) A tc;irher‘of Knj|liMh am! history, 

((j) A tracher of tlornostlo si ionoo. ‘ ^ ' 

(7) A'lnatroH. i -• 

It was agreed Niat thc-e should bo an amnud meeting of tho 
liriucipals at the S|ato college to discuss the needs of tlm schools, 
hi 1014 tho joint committee from the agricultural college aiul tho 
Trincipals further ehauged tho eourso of study so .that it woiHil bo 
. based upon tlio completion of tlio State seven ‘ydnrs' eommon-school 

cojirsy, and'eover four years, students graduating with 16 units.. ' 

58981®— *16 2 ■ ' ' 
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DISTRICT AGRICULTURAL SCHOOI^S OF GEORGIA. ' 
SUMMARY OF THE GEORGIA AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS, 


There are 11 district agricultural schools in Georgia, 1 in eadi con- 
gressional district. 

The law establishing these schools was passed in 1906, and they 
were opened to students in ltK)7 and 1908* 

The first year in these schooll corresponds to the first year of the 
high school*, based upon a seven-3’ear common school. 

All schools admit students from outside their respective districts. 

About 85 per cent of the pupils are boarding, and are, as a rule, 
from one to three years older than pupils in corresponding classes in 
town high schools. 

The couj^e of study covers a period of four years of nine months 
each. 

* The schools are coeducational* Boys are admitted at 14 years 
of girls at 13 ye&vs of age. 

Each school receives support from the State, amounting to $10,000 
a year. J 

The total income from the farms in 1914 was nearly $44,521. 

In all, $169,000 has been spent in improving the plants since the 
schools opened, up to and including the year 1912. 

The salary lists of the schools vary from $5,287 to $7,269. 

The number of acres in cultivation is approximately 1,021. 

The farm animals included 34 mules, 15 horses, 91 cows, 508 hogs> 
and poultr}', valued at $20,952. Farm tools were valued at $13,000. 

Board, room, light, and heat cost each student from $6.40 tol$8 a 
month. ^ 

By turning over garden truck and farm crops to the boarding 
departments, all of the schools make the boarding halls and dormi- 
tories self-supporting. 

r Books cost from $5 to $10 a year for each pupil. 

Students receive 10 cents ai> hour for productive labor, and are 
required to do'20 to 36 hours’ work a month. 

, Military training is a feature of two of the schools. 

Nearly all of 'the schools have introduced piano instruction^ for 
girls. 

Each girl is required to take one year’s work! in agriculture and 
the four yeard’ course-in home economics. 

The State college of agriculture issues an annual bulletin of from 
30 to 40 pages covering the work of the schools for the year. *Tho 
sixth biilletin is now from the press. 

Much atten^gn has been given of late to the purchase of registered 
stock, in order to improve that of the schools and to be of service to. 
the farmers, some cases the farmers of the area have clubbed 
t(^ether to purchase blooded males for this school. 


SCHOOL PLANT AND EQUIPMENT. J2 

In every case the schools rely upon their shops to do the repairing 
plumbing winng, carpentry, concrete structures, and other needed 
work without callin- upon outside help. Thus tho shopwork grows 
primarily out of the needs of t,he school and teaches the boys to be 
solf-reJiani on their owtl farms. 

The state college places at each of the schools a farm demonstrator, 
aho directs the farm demonstrations in the neighbbring territory' 
and certain plats at the school. This extends tlie influence of the 
school over a larger area. 

hive of the plants are now used in the summer for two weeks 
teachcro institutes for rural teachem in the adjoining counties, under 
t he (lirection of the State school siyiervisom. This is being extended 
to other schools. In the 191.1 IniUeti.i tl.e foUowing statement 
ugarding tho special work of the schools appears; 

% 

riiF. SPKriFic WouK OK thk Scnooi.. 


Tho ... iHvils sluniui sta„,I clearly in the eye.s of all the State for a definite and 
. laiulard of edneation o|.en to all who wi^h this t),«; and standard and dosed to all 
^ lodo notwi.diit orwhodonotreaelnta retjiiirementa. The Kliootoisre not deaiimed 
to proMde education for all Opes and all pradea. If the sUidenta wiah a classicaT^u- 
ration or a purely literary education, they ahonld po etsewhere. I'f they want a> 
eommon-^-hoo odt. cation, this ia not 1^0 place for them. I f a bov want* vocational 
iraimnp for a life on tho farm, topother aith a Rood hiph-school training in English 
malliematic.s lu.dory, and the sciei cos. here i.s the .school dosigned for him. If a piri 
w.,d>e.aapood literary and scientific h.Rh-.-Khool edneation, w-ithtraininp intho dom^- 
tic arts and sconces, she will Find that the State has provided well for her here She 
may also prei>aro for teaching. >ono of the.so schools .should make the mistake of try- 
ing to proMde room and toachinp force to teach everylmdy who ivant.s to po awav 
irotn home to school. It is not mere numbers that are wanted in those schools, but 
emcenttrannnp of all the district who want hhis typo of scionUfic indtmt^ 
iraininp. . 

The tfaininp .should be so efficient and distinctive that all who come in contact 
with the st.idents will be convi<^ed of the thorouplmess and value of the traininp. 

1 hiiH only can we jn.sttfy tho e„H>ndit«re of so largo a sum of money, Thov are not 
orilitiary schools, and prindpals should not hesiute to decline pupils too young or’ 
oo iHKirlv prepared to enjoy tho opjiorttmities offered. Tho Sfateis j>aving$2 5oT OW 
for the education of thoep. Tho schools are distinctive. They must offer better train- 
ing than any other si'hool.s for tlioso who wish aiKH'ial scion tifieand industrial agri- 
cultural, aud liomo-EK'ienco training. ' * ^ 


11. SCHOOL PLANT AND EQUIPMENT. 

DESCRIPTION OF A TYPICAL SCHOOL 

Smcc all tho district' agricultural scli^ols woro established under 
similar jonditions, the Iniildiiigs wore designed by the same architect, 
the management and control jx^jn tho samp authority, .^d the 
course of study is the aaiiic, a description of one fits quite cliasely all. 
Itie school to l>e df^ribed here is selected becauM it i%fairly typical.' 
It IS the becond ^Pjgtrict Agricultural School loca^ 2. miles north 
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' DISTRICT AORICULTURAI. SCHOOLS OF GEORGIA. 

of Tifto'n, a towii with a })opulatioii of ov(T 3,000, on a well-drained, 
fertile 'tra<*t of land containing 315 acres. Three railroads pass 
through Tifton-^he Georgia Southern & Florida, the Allantic 
Coast line, and the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic. Tliese give 
good train schedules ,in six directions. The Georgia Southern & 
Florida passes in front of the scliool, and two trains stop at the 
school each day. The campus has just enougli slopt^ to give it 
good drainage. ^Walks, driveways, lawns, a flower garden, and many 
live oaks and'other shade trees give it a very attractive and f)leasing 
appearance. 

There were 10 instructors at the school in 101")’ The principal 
is a graduate of the l,ni^’c^sily of Georgia and of Cormdl University 
and tcaclics biology and agriculture. A graduate of the Georgia 
Seliool of Teelinology tcniehes geometry, chemistry, and meehaJiies. 
A graduate of Peabody Normal (\)llege teaclies tigricultiir^, ph\"sies, 
and geography. A graduate of the North C’arolina Normal School, 

1 who has had special work at ('olunihia Universitv, teaches (lome 3 ti(r 

j science and dr>mestic arts. .\ graduate of the Westchester Normal 

: School, who has had additional work at ('oluinhia Universitv, teaches 

: the regplar academic subjects and gives some instruction in ele- 

, mentary pedagogy and methods to girls preparing to teach in ele- 

mentary schools. Other meinhei's of the teaeliing corps are graduates 
of Shorter College, Noyes S(‘liool of Oratory, and ^Georgia Normal 
and Industrial College. The farm sii peri n ten Jen t is a graduate 
of the Second District .State. Agricultural Siiiool. There is also a 
secondary who serv(*s as^librarian of the school. 

Buildings. Flic gift of the town and community in sO(*uriiig this 
school was 315 acres of laiu^ vnlmul at ?30 an^acro and ?60,000 ctish, 
together ^^ith oloctric lights, tolo phono service, water and sewage 
system, all free of cost for. 10 yours. Tho land is now worth SlOO per 
aero. 


There are throe large two-story^ hiiildings '^f brick uiid sovorid 
smaUor wooden structures. ^ 

The ^academic building eo,st S16.500. On the’ first floor are two 
classrooms, two largo laboratory rooms, a largo library, a largo study 
haU, two offices, two cloakroonLs, and two lavatories. On tho sei^iond 
floor is tho auditorium, with a seal ing capacity of 400, and two largo 
recitation rooms .connected with it by folding doors. 

The girls’ dormitory cost Sl6,000. It has 36 bedrooms, a largo 
reception hall, 8 ba^ rooms, 12 tojlots, and 4 linon Aosots. Each 
•bedroom is dosignojl for two students. It is furnished with an 
enameled iron bod, mattress, dr^^sor, table, and chairs, 'Hio homo 
economic dopartniont occupies the roar wing on 4 ho ground floor of 
this btiilding. Horo are fbund tho kitr&n, tho model dining room, 







SCHOOL PLANT AND EQUIPMENT. 
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panlrias, a sowing: mom, and a sitting room. Tho dormitory is 
thorougldy scroom^d tho work In'ing dono by tiio studoiits. 

The boys’ dormitory, wliich cr.st S16,00o’ ’is similar to the dormi- 
tory for the girls, except that the section corresponding to tho home 
economics department is occupi(nl by bedrooms. In this dormitory 
a shower bath with both cold and not water has lleen insUUod b‘y 
t^boys at a cost of about S25. 

Tlie dining hall, a wooden building located to the roar of the 
academic bnilding, was constructed at a cost of S2,S00. It has a 
commodious dining room, cloak-rooms, dish room, cookroom, pantry 
and refrigerator room. jVll doors and wnndows and tho, veranda are 
s< roened. Under tho dining hall is a well-lighted dairy room with 
cement floor and tank. 'The dairy is furbished with two separators, 
barrel churn, and other equipment necessary for a small dairy. 

The other buildings are a good cook's house, a model daiVy barn 
and sdo, a horse barn, a shop building, tool sheds, cattle shed, mill 
liouso, cotton hoiLso, and poultry liouscs. 

T/iefnrr».~Tlw farm lievs within the wire grass bolt of tho Coastal 
Plain Kogion. Nearly all the soil on tho farm is of tho very popular 
Tifton sandy loam t\-pe. One hundnul and four acres of the land'ia 
in cultivation, and nearly all of this is now froe of stumps. About 
•10 acres of the timbered land is to lie planted to Bermuda grass and 
I^prdeza clover, hotli of wliich grow well under tho thin shade of 
tho tiill })inos. 

All tho work on tho farm is done hy the students under tho super- 
vision of the farm superintendent and tho instnictom in agriculture, 
and mechanics. Kvory student is required to wprk 20 hours per 
montli, the girls nbout tho Imildings and tho hovs at farm work. 
Many boys make a largo part of their expenses by doing additional 
work, for which 10 conts an hour is paid. Tlio schodulo is arranged 
so that two chusses rocito in (he morning and two in tho afternoon. 
Five 40-minuto periods aro devoted to class work for each class. Tlie 
classes not at recitation aro at shop practice, at homo economics class 
m tho field, or in the study hall. No student is taken from the class-^ 
room to do other wojk. It is tho rule of tho school to have d graduate 
of tho school ns farm.supoiintondont. This rule has worked most 
sihisf act only. Tho farm suporintondent and mombors of the faculty 
work along with tho studhiits as much as time permits. During the 
summer vacation five students are ko]>t to do tho necessary work on 
tho farm and about tho school; they aro paid $20 per month and 
board. 

It is tho purpose of tho school to grow on n small scale a groat vari- 
ety of crops for oj^perimental and domonstrativo work and to grow 
on a larger scale such products as will bo most profitablo. To this 
end a field of 21 acres has boon sot aside permanently for experimental " 
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DISTRICT AORICULTUBAL SCHOOLS OF GEORGIA. 

and domonstrativo work and ior orchard and garden, whilo the rost 
of the cultivated land is us(k 1 for tho genoiul farm crops. Oats, hay, 
corn, velvet beans, ])oanuts, and cotton are tho princi]>al cro[>s. In 
tho fall of 1914 all oxco])t one aero was planted to some growing crPp. 
Seven acres were planted in wheat, a few acres wore given over to 
grazing ami exporimontal crops, and tho romaindoi- was in oats. It 

as planned to harvest a few acres of oats in May and then sow corn 
aiu^t'owpea hay, since in this section corn planted about tho 1st of 
Juno usually does he t tor than tho earlier planting. 

The school producers its own milk and butter. It has a herd of 
grade 'Jersey' cows, grade Jersey heifers, and one registered Jersey 
hull of oxc^Uont pedigree. TTio school has always raised a lot of 
hogs— Berkshire's, Tamwortlis. and Duroc-Jorsoys. Pastures are 
being made, and tliis feature of tho farm will doubtless receive special 
emphasis in the future. 

Fruits ami garden. — During February. 1911, the students set out 
aa orchard of 4 acres. - 41iis work was planned and largely doije by 
the third year students in horticulture. There arc 16 varieties of 
poaches, 10 of pears, 9 of plums, 4 of a]>ples, 1 of <'herrics, 2 of 
apricots, 4 of quinces, 4 of grapes, () of Japanese persimmons, 1 of 
^ English walnuts, 15 of pecans, 4 of currants, 3 of'figs, 5 of black- 
berries, 2 of raspberries, and 2 of strawberries. Largo quantities of 
the fruit arc canned and preserved for Use in tho dining hall. 

Gardening is receiving considerable attention and large quantities 
of vegetables are supplied to the boarding department. The climate 
and soil are especially adapted to winter and spring gardening. 

Experiments, — Some plat work is done each year. In 1914. .10 one- 
tenth-acre plots were planted to various legumes and other winter 
crops to. test their adaptability to this soil and climate and the value 
of lime and inoculation. Ten varieties of wheat were tested on 
twentieth-acre plots. Otluer tests included one t^ find out the proper 
quantity of oats to plant per acre and a fertilizer test with tomatoes, 
conducted under the direction of the State College of Agriculture. 

Farm nuichinery. -^The school is excellently equipped wulh farm 
tools. There are walking cultivatorsi riding cultivators, manure 
spreader, mowing machine, hay rakes, grain binder, grain drills, 
planters, distributors, two-horso turning plows, one-horse turning 
plows, piiddle burster, four-horse Spalding disk plow, two-horso disk 
plow, disk harrow, weeder, stalk cutter, silage cutter, horse clippers, 

. drag, hand tools, etc. . 

Farm mech<inw . — Tlio work in farm mechanics is intensely prac- 
tical. Ah boys do 10 hours^ work per month in this department and 
some work longer. Tho boys do the plumbing, repairing, and car- 
peri try work about the school and farm. They make furniture, some 
\for the school, some for their homes, and some to sell. ‘ One year. 
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they made a niiniaturemiodel fann house, together with the necessary 
furniture, and the girls furnished it throughout with hoi6e-made 
cotton goods. This was sent to the meeting of the State federation 
of women s clubs and to the State fair and attracted considerable 
attention. The main purpose in the farm mechanics course is to 
give practice and training in those proc^es that are of most direct 
value tb fanners. The shop has hand tot5ls,^Easolir»e(engine, planer, 
band paw, rip saw, cut-off |aw, an^^l, forge^d a few other tools^ 
>ienr the shop is the millhouse, where the b^ have practice in 
grinding for both the school and the coinmunitA Tliere is a grist 
mill and feed chopper whereby corn meal, grits, Iholc wheat flour, 
chopped coni and cob, and chopped corn, cob ana shuck are made. 
The wood saw and cane mill are also run by the g^oline engine. 

Laboratories and library.— The physical and ctXnical laboratories 
are in one room. The chemical laboratory is fairjfy well equipped for 
a high school, but the physical apparatus is mdager. The agricul- 
tural laboratory is fairly w'cll equipped. Much practical work is done 
outside the laboratory. All boys arc required to know how to milk, 
to plow, and to do other farm work. Tlie boys are taught to hitch 
and unlutch and groom horses and later are required to follow those 
instructions and always to put harness and wagons and other fsirm 
tools in proper place under shelter. The students mL\ all the fer- 
tilizers used on the farm and spray all the fruit trees. They assist 
in the experimental work and in the field selection of seed. They 
visit other farms and study their management. They judge live 
stock both at homo and on nearby fanns. 

The home economics department is furnished with five sewing 
_ machines, sewing tables, dress fonn, wood stove with hot-water sys- 
tem, oil stove, cooking desks, i^ldi^^dual cooking utensils, and model 
dining room suit. ^ 

The library contains 550 volumes of well selected books., It is 
furnished with reading tables and magazine racks made by students. 
In the library are found the daily newspapers, several county papers, 
farm papers and magazines. ’ 

' Student activities.— The students have two literary' societies that 
hold weekly meetings. Public entertainments are given from time 
to time; there are prizo-speaking contests and championship debates 
between the societies and with other schools. The school sends con- 
tdstants in literary and athletic events to the district high-school 
meets. Athletics receive encouragement, and are direotod by' mem- 
bers of the faculty. The boys play football, baseball, and tennis 
and do track work. The girls play tennis, and other games. 

The girls have a Y. W. C. A. organization and hold weekly meet- 
ings. All students go to Sunday school in Tifton or attend a 
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by u nu'mbor of tho fuculty. Stiuloiits usually go to oliurdi 
in Tifton. 

hxpemts and other irformatlon. — Board, laundry, lights, and fuel 
cost $12 por niontli. Thks is paid in advance. Eacli student is nv 
quired to do a niinimuni of 20 liours’ work per montli, and for thus 
wt)rk a credit of 10 cents an hour is given on the next month’s board. 
< This inakas the cost $10 or less aft('r the firf^t month, and at tho 
close of tho year a rebate is giv(ui for the work done tho last nioath. 
Many work enouf]:h to pay half their <^xpenses, and a few pay their 
entire expens<\s by work. On entranc<^, boarding pupils pay a foe of 
$1.50 for repairs. Tx)cal student.^ pay $2 at entrance in the fall and 
$2 in tho spriiig this fee to go to tlu'. upke<q) of tho buildings and 
grounds. Tho local students are not n^cpiircd to work' at tho school 
if they work at home. The girls pay a domestic science foe of $2.50. 
Music and ex])ression cost $3 per month. Piano rent 'is 50 cents per 
month. Books and stationery cost $4 to $8 por year. The hoys do 
1 not wear uniform^, but tho girls do. Uniform materials sufficient 
/ for tho year cost $10.12. An additional suit for winter costs $12.50. 

At entrance boys niupt. be at leiust 14 years of ago and girls 13. 
Applicants are required to have •finished tho seventh grade of the 
rural schools, but mature students without this preparation may bo 
admitted at the tliscrction of the princrj)al. Conshlerable attention 
is ]>aid to practical work, and candidates for admissicni who are 
interested in literary work alone are encouraged to go elsewhere. 

Tim average age of the students has been 18i years for boys and 
16^ years for girls. One year ah inquiry among the boys* disclosed 
tlie fact that G4 per c^nt intended to be farmers, 13 per cent were 
undecided, and 23' per cent leaned toward other vocations. 

The enrollment for 1010-1 1 wiis 90 boys and 40 girls; for 191 1-1 
436 boys and 62 girls; for 1912-13, 86 boys and 42 girls; for 1913-1 
84 hoys and 33 girls; for 1:)14-15, 74 boys and 38 girls. 

In 1913-14 tho various counties in the-Histrict w^ere represented by 
students aa follows: Tift, 34; Berrien, 12; Grady, 11; Turner, 11; 
Colquitt, 6; Worth, 6; Early, 4; Decatur, 3; Mitchell, 3; Calhoun, 2* 
Miller, 1; Thomas, 1. There were 19 students from outside tho dis- 
trict, and 6 from outside tho State. Six counties in tho oongres- 
slonal district had no students in the school <W tho 117 students 
in 1913-14, 22 wore day' pupils and 95 boarders. Tho school gradu- 
ated 2 pupils in 1910, 3 in 1011, 15 in 1912,^16 in 1913, 19 in 1914, 
and a slightly' larger number in 1915 and 1916. 


ysuapioion on an effort to teach agriculture and homo eoonomioa 
in schools. '|!'hat opposition is now/no^ly gone. During tho last few 



OUTSIDE REIATIONS. 

In the fhst days of tlio school tho people of the district looked with 
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r years many artirlos on af^ricnltural topics Imvc Ixxm writtxm to tiio 

coinity papers of the district . Some talks liave been given at farm- ' 
ers niootings; a few letters of inquiry have been answered; eggs 
})rocding hogs, and fann seed have been distributed. Tlie school now ^ 
owns a projection lantern and slides, and lectures are given both at . ' 
the school and at other j)laces. Through the pupils tho school is ^ 
impressing u]X)n the people of tho district tlie importance of improved 
methods and implements. 

OTIIKR DISTRICT AORim.TirKAI. SCHOOLS. 

The First District Agrinitlvral Schoo] is located a half mile outside 
of the city limits of Statesboro, and wa.s opened in Febninrv, IflOS. 

It has four main buildings, including a doniiitory .for girls, a dormi- 
tory for boys, an academic budding, and a dining hall. The academic 
building cost «20,000, tho dormitories $15,000 each, and tho dining 
hall, winch includes a residence for the principal and his family and 
^ rooms for several members of the faculty, and was constructed 
almost entirely by student labor, cost $10,500. Statesboro’s gift to 
.secure tho school was 288 acre.s of land, valued at $50 an acre, $60,000 
m cash, and electric lights, telephone, and water free for 10 years. 

Special cmpha,sis has been put upon, winter gardening. Both up- 
land and soa-islaiul cotton aro grown. Tlie shop is fairly well 
equipped. Tho school doi's its own laundry, work. The school pro- 
duces more farm products tlian it can use. 

The Third. District Agriadtural School is located within the city', 
liimts of Amorieus and was secured by a gift from tho city and tho ' 
county of 300 acres of land valued at .$15,000, $40,000 in cash, elec- 
tric lights, telophoiio, 'and water for 10 years. It has tho best 
equipped shop of any of the schools and stresses this phase of the 
work more than any other school. It has. over $1,500 shop oquip- 
^ ment and $800 worth of laboratory equipment. 

The Fourth 'District Agricultural School is located 1} miles from 
the county soat, Carrollton, in Canoll County. There is tho ulu^ 
ncadormc building, boys’ dormitory, and girls’ dormitory. Tho shop 
18 a brick building wuth adequate machinery. Tho annual fair held 
on the grounds brings several thousand people to tho school. Its 
. ■ influence is clearly seen in the farms of tho territory. 

The Fifth District Agricultural School is located on a farm of 250 
acres 3 miles north of Monroo. .One hundred and seventy-five* acres 
of this farm with $31 ,000 in cash wore given by tho town of Monroe. 

Iho school erected a concrete silo’ with student labor. Stress is 
bemg laid upon improving the stock of the area. . The school has 
taken a number of prizes at county fairs on its stodk— Percheron ■ 
mares, Jersey and Hereford cattle and broods of hogs. 
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The Sixth D^strici Agricvltural School is^locat^^d partly within tho 
city limits of Barnosvillo, tho county scat of Piko County. The 
8(*hool has a woll-<Miuip|xuI shop, dairy, barn, and silo. 

The Seventh District Agricultural Sohool is located 2^ miles from 
Powder Springs and rcXHUved from the town and ooiinty 240 acr(^ of 
land valued at S35 an aero and a main building for academic work 
coating $15,000.^ Other buildings have I>oeh erected out of State 
funds. The attcmdanco at this school has been tho largest of any 
of the schools. Thirty-six houi's’ work ia required monthly of each 
pupil; tbisvrediieos tlu^ board to S6.40 a month. AH the labor of 
every kind, including cooking and laundering, is done by tho pupils. 
The pupil^ erected the pumping station, installed -the baths and 
toilet fixtuj-es, made th<> nianth^s for iho new dormitory, laid much of 
fhe brick work, and did the painting. 

The Eighth District Agricultural School is located Tmile from Madi- 
son, tho count y seat of Morgan County. Besides the usual academic 
and dormitory buiVlings, tho school has a concretA^silo, barns, shop, 
laundry, a good dairy, and a luimhor of excellent farm animals. 

7'he Ninth District Agricultural School is situated in tho mountains of 
northotust Georgia. 3 miles from Clarksville, tho county scat of Haber- 
sham County. It isTloing a great work in developing this mountain 
section. It lias a number of blooded cattle, hogs, and a Porchordn 
mare. It ht\^ its own okadric light plant, dairy, and shop, and devotes 
its attention to ciops for tliat section, where no cotton is raised. 

The lYnQi District Agricultural School is situated 3 miles from 
Sparta, tho county seat of Hancock County. It is devoting its 
efforts to tho usual crops of tho middle Georgia section. 

The Eleventh District Agricultural School, located near tho town of 
Douglas, received from the town ^d community $55,000 in cash, 30 
acres of land valued at S50 an aci|J and electric lights and water free 
for 10 years. It has a good laundry and shop and do votes its atten- 
tidn to south Georgia cTops. 

Tho following tai)lo sumrnarizos the buildings at tho various 
schools: ^ 

Huildinfjs of the district affricuHural schools. 


Congrrasionnl district. 

i 

1. ^ . 

1 At (i[^n in p ol school. 

i 

CoKt with- 
out (Mjlllp- 
' ment. 

Added since school was first 
opened. 

Cost of 
construe* 
tioa. 

First 

Main 

»ao,ooo 

15,000 

15,000 

15,600 

15,000 

Dinlnf^ hall .1 floi>r4 


6«oond 

Hoys’ dormUory 

Qlris'aormllory 

Main 

Barns, cattle ham, farm super* 
iDtendeDt'sbome, and servant 
house. 

Dlnlnii hall 

to, 000 
2,000 


Hoys' donnitdry 

Shop Twood and Iron) 

2,S00 

200 

200 

Tt>in1 

Cirh' dormitory 

Mftln ' 

15.000 

12.000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,600 
1,000 

Bams 

Fourth 

Bop' dormitory 

Shop (wood and iron)..'. 

Girls' dormitolry and dining hall. 
Bama . 

5,000 

12,000 


Bop' dormitory 

Tenant house * 

IjQDO 

160 

3,300 

300 

8,000 


Olils' dormitory. ..... 

Shop and dinlna hall. . . . 



Datre 

* ' 


House tor prlootpal. 
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( ilistrlct. 

Al niH*t]lnp of 

Cost with- , 
I tmt (spiijv , 
1 rm*m. 

Hfih 

Main t . 

1" i 

$i6,a¥> 

i:>,ooo 

21)0 


Bovs' (lonnitorv. ,,A. 
Dairy btuldint;.* 



sixih 

Main 

Bovs' dorimuirv. . . 
(iirl.-,’ Uormitorv 

1«,U00 
I l.'ijXH) 

15,b<XI 

Stbonth 

Main ^ 

. i 

U.txto 

Light h.... ... 

1 .Main ; j 

Boy.s’ dormitory 

22.rtX) 

Ninth 

Tt'tuh 

Main, Ihivs’ dormitory ^ 

Mam........ 

3(t, 96S 


Bovs’dorinitorv. . . . 
Ctlrls’ dortnitorv and 
dining hart. 

Ki.’lXXt ' 
10, tXK) 

Klpvpnlh 

Main ' 

22.fXX) 

l.'i.tXX) 

i:.,ooo 


dirls' dormitory 

Boys' dorinltorV j 

Total 

r 

tl-J 1 

1 



\Uci©^l sine-6 s<*hooI wm first 
o^icnod. 


Shop (wood and iron) 

Cow bam < 

Uve-stcK'k Invrn 

(Jirls’dormitory X. 

I.auiidry 

Shop (wood and Iron) 

Ham .* 

Chicken house 

Com crib 

Cow shoel 

Shop ( wood and Iron) 

liam » 

Cirls' dormitory . 

Hoys’ durmlbiry 

Horse bam 

t ow barn 

Dairy 

1/aundry 

Blacksmith shop 

Chicken house 

Wcxxl shop 

InciilnUor house 

('oltat:e for principal 

Cirls’dormitory., 

Bam and dairy * 

laundry 

Cow barn 

Stable 

TiK>l house 

Tenant house 

Bam 

Shop (wood and iron) 

Laundry 


Ck)st of 
construc- 
tion. 


$1,000 

500 

5U0 

3.000 

2.500 
2,100 
1,400 

75 

100 

75 

1.500 
500 

12,000 
12,000 
600 
600 
125 
125 . 
75 

300 - 
50 
dOO 
1,500 

6.000 
2,000 
1,500 

500 

i,oo(r 

luo 

900 

600 

450 

350 

85, 165 


III COURSES OF STUDY. 


The course of study of tlie district agricultural schools, as adopted 
by the joint meeting of-reprosentatives of tho State College of Agri- 
culture and the principals of tho schoolk, is given in tabular form on 
page 20, foUowiiif' 

Tho course as printed herewith represents annual revisions since 
1912. In that year it seemed advisable to include in tho course 
of study special preparation for toaching, as many of the graduates, 
particularly girls, secured positions as public school teachers in rural 
schools upon graduation. Accordingly three hours a week during 
tho last two years of the course is now given to special work in 
pedagogy. The normal training course is not required, but is elec- ' 
tive. Girls electing this work are not required to take Eurqpean 
history in*Uio third year, and in the fourth year may .omit part of 
the work in domestic science or agriculture. Tho course includes in 
the thUd year a study of Colgrovc’s “Tho Teacher and tho School” 
and “Tho Georgia Manual”; in tho fourth year, Reed’s “Introduc- 
tion to Psychology,” further work in tho books Used in the third - 
year, and FoghUs “American Rural School.” Observation work is 
done in neighboring aclmols. 

For detailed account of tho course in agriculture and domestic 
BciencC; see page 24, . ^ 
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General schedule Jot district agrirullural schools o/GeorfjOt. 

Morninm; 


Period 

Monday. 

Tiies<(ay, 

\V«lne.s4iiiy. j 

Tlmr.siltiv, 

• S 20 
9.00 

History. 

HfStorv. 

1 

m.dorx-. " 

H i^tory 

0.(10 
0 10 

vVriittmetK'. 

AnttinuM u: | 



.triltiinriic. 

Am tiim’t ii'. 
Al«. (2) i I'll, 

0 lO 
10 20 

• Writing’ 1 

*’ 1 

1 

1 Writ iiu: [ 

1 ! 


Spollinj: 

to 20 
^.11.00 

Acrinilturo. | 

.\criruU iiri' | 

Aiyniliurc. 

.ViTrinilt iirf* 

tl (10 
11;10 

Kn^lisli. I 

I'liKlish. ■ 

I'blk'llsll 

Knclish. 


. « ' 

1 

' 


S-20 ■ 

1 1 

c. 



9.00 I 


2 

^ T / 

• 3 

' 

4- ' 

1 1 1 

i/j 

■£''J 


i It -no 
I V:^0 


i I 9. to I I ? 
i 10;:>0 ! 


10:20 



B\Z- 


C I ^ 

^ ^ I 

i2 1 

|- 3 | 

' i - 


; Hist<try 

I* Arithmrtir. 

, AI*:, l>b. 

I ■ ■ ■ 

j 'iooKriipIiy nn i*'\^ 
; AkTii'iiltiiro 

I Kn^:lj^ll 


C I g 

I 


E 


P 

1 11:00 

1 11:00 
1 11:10 

1 j 

j ^ u. 

r" 4^ 

■' fi 

1 ^ 

1 " 

t, -- 

i 

1 

' r 

. ■ 


S:20 
^ 9:00 

! MatlieruiUirs 

M;it hemal it's 

^ .'latlKvnmtu'N. 

1 

•Mat Mematka. 

! Matlirmatirs 


9:00 
9: to 

KnKll.sh. 

KukH.sIi ' 

KiUthsh. 

j Inglhih , 

Knpli.sh. 

■3 

9:40 

10:20 

* TetU'lirr '.s 
t’ourse. 

i lUdor'v. 

1 ‘ ' 

1 1 Ktory 

ili.story 

1 Ili.story. 


■ i 

Science. 1 

A ■ 1 

I.alKjnitory, 

1 , 
1 S<i<>iK'e 

Si'ienoo. 

■ latioratory.S^ 


lUOO 

11:40 

Home Man- 
ape menu f«) 
A4,Ticullurr(lH ' 

* 

AKricnltiire. 

1 IlnmeMiin- 
1 acfinent (<i). 
ApriniUiirc | H). 

e— , . 

A^ttictiUnre. 

i 

‘Arriciiltiiro. 


H:20 

9:00 


9;00 f 
9:40 


9:40 

10:20 


10:20 

11:00 


llrW) 

11:40 


('hpmi'itrv. 


i^nlKwatorv. 


'C 

— i 

sz 

\ ^ 
39 

— a 

a 


■fc ! 

I i 




‘ chapel ftome prefer tlmpel at noon.* Saiurdav: holiday, extra work etc 

1 Teachers course extra aislpanient as not suit^lo class (?). ^ ^ 


. 1 , . 




9f 

i :■ 
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DISTRICT ACRICIJI.TUKAI.' SCHOOLS OF CiUORGIA. 


DETAILED e(eSCRIPTION OF THE COURSE IN AGRICULTURE AND 
' DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


AcRU ULTUKE. 


FIIWT YEAR/ 

Ofncral agrindtHTe.—t'onr periods per wwk. A sun ev of the agricultural field from 
a pracUcal standpoint. Text: Ualligan, FumlamenUils of Agriculture. 

Poultry husbandry — One period per week. A general study of poiiltrv under farm 
conditions, including the principles of breeding, incubation, brooding, feeding and 
marketing. Text: Curtis, Our Domestic Hirde. 

Agricultural laboratory.— One double period per week, devoted to problems that 
arise in ^e classroom, lioth in general agriculture and poultry. Text: C. \V. Davis 
H(iral School Agriculture. * 

Sea^ml laboratory .-Ona double perio<J per week. Devoted to Uiq problems of the 
farmineeaeoii— forinsUUKv, the ma^iig, handling, and startingof hot Ixjdeat the time 
that this should be done; the pruning and propagating of jdantfl during the winter 
months; poultry problems and vegetaido gardening in the springtime. Text: Davis 
Rural School Agriculture. ' 

SECOND vh:ah. 


Breeds of lire stoct.-Two peri<«fs [ht' week. .Dis, ussiun of the origin, chara- ler- 
isUcs, and adaptabilityof tlm various breeds of rattle, swine, sheep, horses, and mules 
Text: Shaw, Study of D reeds. 

One period per week. Discussion of the elements of dair>ing, butter 
making, and handling milk and buttpr under huirf couditions. Text: H. B. Curler 
Farm Dair>ring, . • ’ 

Stock ju^gin^.— One double period, per week. Judging, handling, and scoring the 
vanoue types of animals obtainable on the farm and in the lo<'ality. Text: Stock 
Judging for Beginners (Circular 29, Purdue Univereit y, Lafayette, Ind.)'. 

» Dairy laboratory, —One double period per week. Handling of milk and its products, 

including separation and cooling, ripening of cream, and butter making under farm 
conditions. 

Farm crops.-Tveo periods per week. - A study of the various crops adapted to 
southern conditions— wheat, oala, rye, barley, cotton, corn, sweet potatoes peanuts 
nee, sorghum, sugar canc, and tobacco. Tclxt : Wilson and Warburton, Field Crops! 


THIRD YEAR. 


i 

li 


Feeids and feeding .—Three periods [Htr week for the first Valf vear, and two periods 
per w.eek for the s<»pnd half year. A study of the various feeds, both concentrated 
•and rough; a combination of rations for stock under var.ving conditions and for various 
types of stock, all made applicable to farm conditions. Text; IL R. Smith, I^fiUble 
Stock Feeding. 

EUr^ry horticulture. -~^Two periods per week for tho first half year, and three 
perils a week iqr the second half year. Discusmon' of the location, site, planting, 
culUvating, fertiUzing, pruning, spraying, and handling of an orcharri from the begin, 
ning until it is bearing profitable crops, as weH as a discuaeion of the various t>T)es of 
fnuts. Text: Samuel B, Green, Popular Fruit Growing. 

> Puding laboratory. ^nc period per week. Handjing and study of feed stuffs;* 
compounding of rations and feeding, noting from time to tim^the effects of the various 
rations upon tho animal as to increase in weight, etc. ^ 

UoHicultural laboratory. —During this ^erio<! tho studerits vnW survey and select 
locations, sites for orchards, prune during the winter months, and spray during tho 
«P5“»g* Whore pmcticable they should assist in planting' trees, as .well as in Uying 


fx. 
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out orchard rites. A study of insect diseases under actual field conditions should abo 
bo madeui this laboratory, as well as time devoted to the compounding, miring ^id 
lipplying of vanous and sundry spray mixtures. 

, FOURTH year. 

•Sothi.-Throe periods a week for the first half of the year, and two periods perweek 
for the second half of the year, A study of the origin, weathering, and formation of 
the vanous types of soils. Special attention to handling, cultivating, green manuring 
and impronng soil conditions in the locality. Text : Fletcher, Soils 
Fcr(t7u-crj.-Two periods a week through the first half of the year, and three periods 

a Veek during the second half of the year. Fertilizers are of absorbing interest to the 

t|^eorgia farmer, and it is impracticable to spend as much time in studying them under 
the subject of soiU as should be devoted to this phase of southern agriculture. In 
this couree tho students should become familiar with the various fertilizer carriere " 
their relative solubility, and cost per unit of plantfood. They should be taught com- 
pounding fertilizers of high-grade materials for various and sundry crops normally 
grown upon the average farm. This course should drive home the fact that it is the 
unit of plant food applied which gives the result rather than the number of Dounds of 
fertilizer. Text: Voorhees, Fertilizers. 

Soil taboralon/.— One double period per week is devoted to laboratory work oar 
a lei with soil or fertilizing test, so the student will have some firet-hand knowl^ 
of dirantegration of rock, setting power of water, capillary movement of water. mirin,> 
fertilizers, acidity test, etc. * 

Farm managemmi /nhomtory. —One double period per week is devoted in this counie- 
to the working out of fanu problem^ peculiar Jo locality, such as rotation of crops loca- 
tion of fields, drainage ^Itras. and the practical correlation of various farm aittivi- ' 
tire one to another. NpRtt can be recommended for this course. The teacher must 
advise and help the students in finding and working out the problems 
Meape gard^ing. -One period^per week. This coume is designed to give both 
the boys and girls some idea of the methods of building up and beautifying a home 
discusmon is carried on of various and sumiry types of landscape gardening their 
adaptability to various sections, and the trees, plants, and shrubs available and useful 
to homo ornamentation. Text: Ma>tiard, Undscape Gardening as Applied to Home 


Farm ^fECHXNice. 




Pre^h<mddniwxng, This course should conaistof the most elemenUry right-line and 
cur\nhnear free-hand exorcises, lo begin with. No object should be given unti> these 
exercises are completed and the student is very familiar with tho method of 
treo-hand dravnng. Use the Parallel Drawing Pourse, four books, as basis of workT 

Hoodirert.-ThB couree should bo dcrigned with the sole purpose in view of 
acquainting the student with tho use and care of the ordinary woodworking tools- also 
the sharpentng of these tools should bo taken up. The Exercises shou^e designed 
with thij end in vuew and should not lie given aith the idea of making a ^hed’ 
cabmetmaker of thh Wudent. Park's Woodwork sho.ibl be used as basis of courT 
largely modified to meet farm conditiorw. , . * 

Forge trerl.-The couiw in forge work should be the elementary exercisee designed 
0 thoroughly acquaint the student with tho making of tho coal fire, the hanS of 
the h^mer, tonff, hot and cold chisel, and top and bottom sivages. The exerdan 
f wrought iron and steel from tho most elementary t^ 

fin^^ exe.^ of chmn ma^g. The working of rtecl should not.be ^e into 
unul tie student has thoroughly finished all of the exercises nece^ry in^ught 
iron. The exercisee in steel should consist of the making and tem^^g of punches, 
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cold chisels, and flat driUs, Bacon’s Forging should be used as basis of coune, modi- 
fied U) meet £arm conditions. 

Mechanical drawing.— Thk course should consist of the most elementary problems 
in geometry and should be given in roiinecUon with the study of geo;netr>'. The 
student should be required to draw these geometrical exercisee accurately and to scale, 
and should take as a geometry lessen the proving of these exercises. Text: Hart’s 
Manual. 

Elrmmtary suri-cyinj,— This course should consist of terracing, elementary leveling 
as applicable to ditching, tile, draining, and elementary compass work for the sur\-ey 
_ and computing of areas of fields. The accurate measuring of distances should be 
given and insisted upon, as this part of the work is often neglected in the elementary 
work. ^ 

Domestic Arts. 

RRST YEAR. 

Snemg, textile study, ~\Voo\, cotton, silk, flax, manufacture. Primitive and modem 
applit'ation to purchase and ueo. 

Basketry. snHny. Mche.s.-Vee McGlaufiin’B Handicraft for Girls as basis of course. 
Basting, ninning, overcasting, overhanding, seams, plackets, hems, Backstitching 
or stitching stitc.i.' Putting on bands, buttonholes, etc. 

Articles; laundry bag. 

CVx)king outfit: Sleevel eta, apron, holder. 

Articles for dining room: Hemming of napkins, scalloped doily, 'b eginning „f 
maeliitie work, corset cover or chemise, slip-over nightgown. 


SECOND YEAR. 

Textile study continued; Quality, width, and cost of materials. Continuation of 
machine work. Pattern drafting and study of bought patterns. Garments: Under- 
skirt, shirt waist, drawers, simple gingham dress. 




ininLT i£,AK. 


Z>res^7miHn9.— Tailored wash skirt, wool dress, lingerie dress. Renovating and 
repairing of clothing. Homemade vereus ready-made clothing. Advantages and 
disadvantages of each, ^('ost of cloUiing in relation to income. Art in dress. 

Art needlework and miV/iTvry.— Designs, materials, stitches. Articles illustrating 
hemstitching,- appUque, ornamental darning, cross stitch, scallops and dots, eyelet 
and French embroiderv', etc. ’ 

* Fall giillinery" Rcnov'ating and cleaning, wirew'ork, millinery stitches, prepara- 
T tion of trimming, bias folds, rolled hem, mUliner’s fold, plain and double folds, 
fold. Making of'bucjcram Tramo, making of fall and winter hat, eifring milli- 
ne^>^ revie.w of fall work, remodeling of old hats, street’ hat— frame, covering, stiaw 
sewing, trimming, finishing. * . 


FOURTH YEAR. 


ITtTifer term: Household arts and home decoration, — I. Principles underlying the 
furnishing and deooraUon of the home; collect and study iype^ and examples showing 
taste in wall decoration, floor finishing, and fumisUngB, fumituire and draperies. 
Consider these from the standpoint of (1) harmony of color, (2V wmpHdty, (3) good 
proportion, (4) fitness both as to expense and ease of keeping in ordcKP 
Plan a room; having selected sitting rdom, dining room, or bedroom, consider the 
lighting and arrangement of spaces, ahd'plan color scheme an<r^rniahingB,^ 
that no greater expense is required to carry out this plan than one lacking in hannony 
and beauty. 

















COURSES OF STUDY. 
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II . Plan and execute an example of applied desigB in texUlee, using embroidery, 

appbque, Htoncihng, or block printing. x 

III. Sufficient time may ho given in this or spring term to teach (with practical 
application in the time devojecl (o industrial work) the c hemifltiy of cleaning, includ- 
ing care of painted, stained, or jx>lished woodwork, ^e^lo^al of stains, laundry, etc. 

Domestic Science. 

SECOND YEAR. 

( oo^Tii;(irw//ood3ttw/i/.— Canning and preserving of fruits and vegetables, relation of 
i>at icria and molds to decay: use of heat, sugar, spices, vinegar, salt, drying, smoking 
t*U'., in preservation of foods. SUidyofyeastandmakinglight bread. Careandhand- 
ling of milk, making but ter and cottage cheese; boys and girls may be given same in- 
.•jinlciioji in parts of the course in dair\ing, which is this year included in agricultiue. 
Begin series of lessons on batters and doughs. 

FT^^ntfr.-Claases of foods, simple chemicar tests for each, function of each* study 
n-pical fooda-for example, eggs. milk, cereals, legumes, sUrchy vegetabl^this 
>tudy including source, manufacture, composition, digestibility, food value, economic 
value, cost, mellmb of prepamtion. etc. Continue series of bread lessons Cook 
of simple dishes involving application of heat to starches, fats, proteids, and 
< nm!>inations of fat and starch; tliia may include use of ^'egetable8, cereals, legumes 
eggs, etc. Brief study of meats, making of meat soups. 

.‘^pn7i,?.-.Study ot^reen vegetables an<l fruits as before outUiwd, stressing com- 
p.«ition, rliief values in diet, cooking vegetables, making cream soups, salads simple 
' («^rts. series of lessons on cooking eggs. Text: WilUams and I'^er, Elements of 
the Theory and Tracjice of Cooking. 

IlousehoU ,nanagmfnt -Household hygiene-sweeping dust- 

ing. veimlalion. cUsning, making and use of disinfectants, care of sinks ice box 
<'IC disp(^l of wastes, water supply. Personal hygiene-fresh air, bathing car^ 
nl liair and teeth. phyaioUig)* and liygicne of sex. 

THIRD Y*EAR. 

//ousrhoW r,,anan-FalI.^J. With spc ial reference to rural homes, consider 
l.waUon of house, building of houses, furnishing and care of various rooms. , 

♦ Ki* ^ * convenient farm kitchen, considering arrangement of the etoree 

tables cabinets, sinks, etc.; study equipment available lor lessening present labor 
in cooking and serving food, in laundry and dairy work. 

I 1>eating. ventilating, and lighting houses; fuels for 

heaung and CKiking purposes, economy and convenience; as further application of 
ph>Tacfl of h^t. the making and use of a fireleescooker 

Wi^nment of income; keeping of 

accounts, banking, checking, etc. r b , 

f.’oofcng-irtufcr.--'l>reparaUon of cereals, meats, meat stews, and V6geta\lee in 
the fireless cooker; further study of meats and meat cookery 
Home numng ande,mrgenci,e~Spnng.- <^.uU, bruises, fainting, sprains and wounds ‘ 
bandg^ng, anti^ptics; care of tho sick; treatment and prei^nuL of tuberc'ul‘o^’ 

aS n?^m^ ™phasls on prevention of contagion 

FOURTH YBAB. 

• of classification of foods and digestion, absorption and meti^llsm 

of carbohydrates, fats, proteins. vmwubui 

Pneigyrequiroinent: Effect of muscular activity, ago, sex, etc. ' 
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Protein requirement: and low standard a; comparison of proteins of animal 

and vegetable origin. 

Bflineral requirement: 06mm on crr<irs in diet; discaaefl and illness due to faulty 
diet. Planning menus for different seasons of year, with reference to* proper dictar\' 
requirement. Special diet; infant and child feeding; moditied milk ; foods for children 
3 to 10 years; diet in disease. 

Fall and spring cool-hi/?.-- Review of all principlesof cookery taught: more advanced 
work in preparing of mca.U^, fish. hrea<ls. pastry', cakes, \-ogetahlc8, desserts, salads. 
Planning of menus Witliin a iletinito cost , ' ‘ ' 

Sen'ing of meals: I hi ties of waitress, liost. and hostess. Invalid cookery: Prei>- 
aration of meat broths, ices, hoverages. breads, (U*sserts. serving of food. 

itHFKRKNCES. 

Sewing and trjrtHat.— Uanor. Km broideries and Their Stitches; Karle, Pattern 
Drafting; Watson, Homo Life in Colonial Days; American ?v'hool of Home Kcononiics; 
Textiles and Clothing. 

IlouschoUl managemnd and Kllint. Hulletins of the American School of 

Home Ecot^omics; Hevicr, Household Hygiene; Hailey^ The House (American School 
of Home Economics); Sanitary and Applied riieniistry; V<mh\ and ('ooking; Hulletin 
217, University of Wi.<ironsin, The l-’ireless (’<K)ker; Hunt, The Daily Meals of Scliool 
Children (lUillotm, 1909. \n. ;1, V. S. Hnreau of Education: Mitchell. The Eirele«s 
Cook Book; I'armcr, Home Scien<e C(M>k Il<K>k, Hogan, riuldren's Diet. Proctor 
and Oambeira little l>ook on laundering will be useful in laundry j»ractice. 


I 



i- *r^. 
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1 Recent construction of combination dining hall and dormitory building. 



APPENDIX B.— LEXnSLATION. 

the act CBEATDfa THE DISTRICT AORICUI.TURAL SCHOOLS. 

A bill by Hon. H. H. Perry, of Hall County, 

To be entltM An act to provide (or the eetablishment and maintenance o( schools o( agriculture and the 
r mechanic arts In the respective congressional districts of this State. 

Sec^on h eruicted by theGmeral Assembly of the State of Georgia, and Uii hereby 

enacted by authority of the eame, That the governor ie hereby authorized to eetabliah 
and cause to be maintained in each congreesional district of the State an industrial 
and agricultural school in accordance with the further provisions of this act. Said 
schools ^all be branches of the State college of agriculture, a department of the 
University of Georgia. The general board of trustees of the university shall exercise 
such supervision as in their judgment may be necessary to secure unity of plan and 
efficiency in said schools. 

Sec.-, 2. Bt it further enacted, That all fees received from the inspection of fertilizers, 
oils, and all other inspection fees received by the department of agriculture in this 
State, alter the present year, over the expenses of such inspection, and after any por- 
tion of said fund otherwise appropriated, shall be used as a fund fo’r the purpWof 
establishing and maintaining such schools, and, aS far as pract- able, be equally 
divided between such schools, and the said governor is authorized to pay to the trustees- 
of said schools, from time to time, their respective portions of said fund. 

Sec. 3. Be it further enacted, That the governor is authorized and directed to appoint 
from each county in the respective congressional districts one trustee for the school to 
be established in such districts; such trustee to hold office for the term of six years 
from his appointment and until his successor is appointed, and that the truet^ ao 
selected in each district shall constitute a board of trustees for the school in said dis- 
trict, with power to control the management of said school, and make rules and 
regulations for the same, subject to the provisiojfe of this act. 

Sec. 4. Be it further enacted. That the governor shall bo authorized to rgeeive from 
any county, or any.of the citizens thereof, a donation, of a tract of land in such county 
not l^rtatj two hundred acres, on which to locate a school for the district in which 
such cOTnty is situated, together with any additional donation in tho way of buildings 
ormoney; and if thert^ are two or morh offers of such donations, the governor, with the 
aid of the trustees of such school shall select which to accept, taking into conrideration 
the tiUe, value, the centralness of location, accessibility and suitableneffl in any i 
req>ect for the purpose intended, and upon the acceptimee of any such donimon, and 
the execution of proper deeds vesting title in the trustees, within a reasonable time, 
tho school for said distrifct shall be eetoblished on the tract selected, with the right to 
select another locality *ould such deeds not bo made to the satisfaction of tho governor. 
And if no such donation is made or perfected in any district within one year from 
passage of this act the pro rata share of the fund going to said district shall go into and 
be prorated in the regular common school fund in said district. 

Sec. 6. Be it further enacted. That the principal of said schools shall, under the direc- 
tion of the trustees, keep an account of all receipts from the sale of the products of the 
farm or.*op which are not cqj^med in said school, and one-half of said receipts for 
each year shall be set (wide as a fund to. pay the students. , That ^h pupH, having 
performed to the satisfaction of the principal his duties for an entire school year, diall 
receive his pro mU of said fund, the amount going to each pupil not to exce^ one 
bimdred dolla^ and the balance, if any, to be placed in the general fund of the school. 

Seo. 6. Be it further enaeUd, That the oouiee of studiea in said schools <*>li be con- 
flne(i to the elementary branches of an EngliA education, and practical tietftiae or 
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lectures on agriculture in all its branches, and the mechanic arts, and such otherEtudieH 
as will enable students completing the course to enter the freshman class of tht State 
college of agriculture on certificate of the principal. 

Sec. 7. Be it further enacted. That the faculty of such schools shall consist of the 
principal, who shall be an intelligentdarmer; one superintendent and instnictor in 
farm work; one intelligent mechanic, who shall direc't and instruct in all mechanical 
work in and out of the shops; one pnudical instructor in care of stock and dairying; 
one instructor in English, and such other instructors and assistants as the funds of the 
college ma\ permit. That the trustees may dis]>ense with and combine the duties 
of any of the above, as neceasity may re<|uire, and it shall be the duty of said instructors 
in said schools to ci>oi)erate in conducting farmers’ institutes and farm and sto(‘k 
demonstrations in the several counties of their respec'tive districts. 

Sec. 8. Be it further enacted. That after the first buildings are erecded^ before the 
opening of such sch<x)ls, whic’h shall be only .such as are Hbs()liitely necessary for 
tem]X)rar\ use, all work on, in, and about said s(’ho<'>ls, nr in the farm, or onorin the 
barns and shops connected with said schools, whether it be farming, building, care of 
sto(‘k,or work of whatever kind, shall be j)erformed exclusively by the students of 
said s<"h(.x)ls, under such regulations for the proper division ami alternations in such 
work as may be provided by the truste<\s ^ 

Sec. 9. Be it further enacted, That tuition in said sch(H>ls shall be free, and the 
^ trustees may Hmit the number of students, from lime to lime, according to the capac- * 
ity and means of the institution, and shall make such rules <>f admission so as to equal- 
ize, as far as practicable, the ])riv’ileges of the scIkm)! among the counties according to 
population. And the trustees may defer the actual opening of Ae school until such 
time as may be necessary b) prepare reasonably proper facilities and equipment for 
beginning the same, in the meantime accumulating for said purpose the funds going 
to said school which may be received from the rent of any portion of the property, but 
it is ma<le the duty of said1.ru8tees to <>pon sai<l school, oven though it may have to be 
done at first on ^ ljmite<l s('ale, as early as ]ira(*tical)Ie, and aftervvards qxtend its 
operations as circurnstanc(?s may jierniit; and the trustees are authoriztKl tb rent to 
the best advantage, from time to time, any jn^rtion of (he property of said sc‘hools not 
required for the purj>ose of said st^hools. • 

Sec. 10. Be it further enacted, That all laws and parts of laws in conflict with this act 
be, and the same are, hereby repealed. 

Passed at 1906 session of general assembly. 

O ' ‘ 





